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THE ALDINE. 



another for himself, and the two trifled with some 
morsels of food. 

* ' My attention was drawn off from the three, for a 
moment, by a change in the music ; and when I 
again observed ihem, after that very short space of 
time, that had taken place which leads to this whole 
story, and that which I can not describe to you, after 
all these years, without the blood running colder in 
my old veins than it has any right to do. What I 
can not describe to you at all, in fact — what I can 
only indicate, without the least attempt at drawing 
you a picture in any satisfactory colors. 

''Where I sat, I looked across Captain Andre, in 
his chair, into the large mirror that I have before 
spoken of, at his back. A little in front, and at one 
side of him, as I turned. Captain Cathcart and his 
lady companion were standing, each with a glass of 
wine in hand, and occasionally sipping. Andre had 
resumed his glass, and was holding it in his hand, 
speaking at the moment to Captain Cathcart. This 
was what I saw and heard, as I turned my attention 
back from the passage-way and the distant music. 
But, the moment after, I fancied that I had gone mad, 
for I saw in the mirror something so different, that 
neither the mind could quite take it in nor words 
describe it. I must try, however, as I have only a 
few times tried to do in all the years since then. 

''Looking across Andre and into the glass, I will 
swear that I saw Captain Cathcart, as plainly and in 
his own person, as ever I saw any one in my life. He 
had a glass of wine in his hand, as I have already 
said. But where was Margaret Shippen } Dis- 
appeared, as completely as if she had sunken through 
the floor, unless that was she, whose very sight sent a 
cold shiver down my back and froze up my tongue 
so that I could not have spoken if my life depended 
on my doing so ! 

"Where she had stood the moment before, stood a 
hag — wrinkled without being old, with tall, shrunken 
form, discolored skin, and blazing eyes that seemed 
to be devouring the man in the chair. Her hands 
were unearthly long and skinny, with nails that 
seemed claws. One of those hands held a glass, 
large as ten glasses should have been; and in that 
glass was a liquor so clotted and red that it could 
have been nothing else than blood. The other, with 
the long claws extended as if in the act of gripping a 
prey, was reached over toward Andre, almost touching 
him. 

" Heaven and earth ! — was ever such a sight pre- 
sented to the eyes of a mere mortal, without one 
instant of warning .? My head reeled as I tried to 
brush the horrible vision from my eyes with my hand, 
then looked again, and still saw it as before. Re- 
member that I only saw this in the glass, to which my 
eyes were fascinated, and that I did not, at this time, 
or during the vision, see Margaret Shippen herself, 
only her reflection. I saw Captain Andre, and saw 
that he did not appear to realize anything startling or 
remarkable, but that, in some way out of my power 
to describe, his fair and ruddy complexion had grown 
cadaverous and deadly, with a kind of lurid flush in 
the skin, as if some ghastly light might be playing on 
his face.- 

' ' How long this lasted, I have no idea whatever. 
It seemed to me to be hours, during which I saw that 
fearful hag in the glass, realized that she was gripping 
for the young officer, and that she might have his 
blood in the goblet in her hand. Then, altogether 
exhausted, and without the power to look longer, I 
fell back in my chair, apparently not attracting any 
attention from the others, my eyes closed to all the 
outer world, and my brain supplying sights that I 
would almost have given my life to avoid. I saw a 
figure that I knew to be that of Andre, in a wood, 
with several persons surrounding him, one boot from 
his bared foot in the hands of what seemed the leader 
of the others, and a search of his person evidently 
going on, while he clasped his hands in a pitiful 
way and begged to be allowed to go forward. Then 
I saw the same figure with the arms pinioned, and the 
face defiant and pale — in a room, alone, a light on a 
table and the hand of a clock pointing to the figure 
six. Then I saw a rude scaffolding of planks, with 



soldiers in the Continental uniform around, and the 
figure of Andre, with the hands still pinioned, assisted 
up a ladder by one also in uniform, who held a long 
rope, and may have been the hangman. 

"Up to this, the visions of my shut eyes, unac- 
countable and terrible as they may have been, seemed 
less frightful than the sight I had last seen while they 
were open. But here, when I saw the hangman with 
his cord, the latter seemed more awful than that pre- 
ceding, and I struggled to regain my sight. With a 
violent effort I succeeded in opening my eyes, hoping 
that the fantasy which had blinded them might be 
gone. But as I looked, still that figure in the glass, 
except that it had thrown itself further forward, with 
a hideous leer upon the face, and the one clawed hand 
was in the act of grasping Captain Andre by the 
throat. 

"Then I lost consciousness and fell from my chair, 
with a cry that rung out to the ball-room, as I was 
told afterward. Some of the guests and some of 
the servants rushed in, picked me up, under the im- 
pression that I had fainted, and bore me to a couch, 
where I regained my senses an hour or two later, with 
the aid of a physician present. Thank God, none of 
the three persons involved in that terrible vision were 
within sight when I recovered : it might have cost me 
life or reason, had they been visible. I was taken 
home in the gray of the morning ; and so ended my 
experience of the Mischianza. 

" Did I speak of this to any one at the time } The 
question is a natural one, and easily answered. To 
no one — not even to the lady who was my promised 
wife — then. A year later, when Margaret Shippen 
married Benedict Arnold, and I was myself the hus- 
band of her who sleeps this many years under the 
snows of Canada, — I did speak of it, and my wife 
told me many things to prove that there had really 
been a genuine attachment to the lady on the part of 
Captain Andre, then major, on the staff of Sir Henr}' 
Clinton. She believed that Andre would be much 
grieved, possibly heart-broken, on learning of the 
marriage ; but I never heard that -he seemed so. Two 
years after, when occurred what you^call 'Arnold's 
treason, ' and when it became known that much of the 
intercourse between Andre and Arnold had been 
carried on through the agency of Mrs. Arnold — then, 
you may be sure, my poor wife and myself talked it 
all over, with many a wonder and many a shudder. 
Perhaps we found less difliculty in believing, then, 
than on the night of that festival, in the side-room, 1 
did really see a spectral warning, sent to the young 
officer, but unseen or disregarded by him, of the 
effect on his life and fate to be produced through the 
agency of Margaret Shippen. Poor fellow ! — and 
poor woman as well ; for whatever may have been her 
share in driving her husband to his dangerous courses, 
through extravagance and hatred to the patriot cause, 
be sure that she suffered enough, after the treason 
and in the situation in which she was left by it, to 
repay all that she had ever done to the injury of lover 
or husband. 

' ' Wine or brandy — did you ask 1 Brandy, by all 
means, for it warms the blood in my old veins best ; 
and, besides, after telling you the story that I have 
told, I should think for the moment that the wine in 
the glass was some of the same blood that I saw in 
the great goblet of the hag, more than fifty years ago, 
in the late night of Sir William Howe's farewell to 
Philadelphia.'*' 

[to be continued.] 



'A LAST greeting:' 



Among the painters of the Munich school, who have 
completely acquired Piloty's brilliant manner, Gabriel 
Max takes one of the first positions. He created the 
touching scene of the blind girl who holds the lamps 
for her fellow-believers to descend into the secret cat- 
acombs ; Julia Capulet, the poor motherless child, 
carried by a nun : the broken widow, w^ho was ob- 
liged to look on at the auction of her distrained pro- 
pert}- ; and many other notable representations. The 
picture reproduced in the present number has at- 
tracted much attention. A maiden, scarcely arrived 



at the age of womanhood, has been cast into the arena 
in pagan Rome, to be butchered by the beasts for the 
delectation of the voluptuously cruel Roman mob. 
Leaning against the stones of the impenetrable ring, 
she once more looks up and seeks after the hand from 
which has fallen the beautiful flower lying at her feet. 
Only a few moments more, and she will lie there just 
as brokenly. 

The artist could not have more forcibly depicted 
the terrible reality. He reminds us of the portraitures 
given by those miraculously saved from some deadly 
peril, of what they supposed were their last moments. 
In the condition of entire hopelessness they saw 
accidental items in their vicinity, with a distinctness 
not possessed by one in actual progressive life. So 
the victim here tottering toward certain death may 
many a time have carelessly trodden over flowers upon 
her path ; and now the rose appears to her a most 
important object. This explanation, derived from the 
province of psychology, will be seen alike to remand 
the dangerous praise of enthusiastic admirers and the 
blame of carping critics, into proper limits. Both 
proceed from the supposition that Gabriel Max wished 
to charm the beholder, not merely by the realistically 
unsurpassable representation of a supreme moment 
of agony in life, but additionally to convey the sudden 
and sorrowful meditation on the question, from whom 
the rose might have come. The condemned girl is 
presumed to be about to undergo martyrdom for her 
Christianity, and an unknown fellow-believer to have 
thrown in to her, with the rose, consolation and the 
promise that what can be saved of her remains are 
destined for an object of worship in a holy place. 
From this a painted previous history of the conse- 
crated rose is inferable. If Gabriel Max intended 
such a representation, criticism would remind him of 
the law in art by which the explanation of a painting 
must not be outside the frame, and of the warnings 
of the fathers of the church against Christians visiting 
the circus ; or a blase turn of mind might even per- 
ceive in the condemned a child-murderess liable to 
the Pompeian law, on whom her lover lavishes one 
more token of affection. 

No ; the artist has in nowise strayed so far as the 
frontier of the rebus, and his picture is of the highest 
psychological refinement. Half a child, beyond the 
pale of hope, she descries the rose lying at her feet. 
Has it fallen from a wreath of flowers } Indeed, far 
up in the blue sky, a great net of garlands of foliage 
and flowers is indicated — overarching the circus. Or 
has one of the merciless spectators, gloating above, 
thrown it down to the victim in a scornful feeling of 
personal security.? And if so, w^ho has been the 
giver.? One sees that she so thinks and inquires. 
But the beast of prey creeping up will soon break not 
alone this erroneous thought, but the whole current 
of life and sensation — let us hope and believe, to 
change the tortured mortal to the free and indestruc- 
tible immortal — the dim and terrible arena to the 
realm of light and glor}'. 



' OF NOBLE BIRTH. " 



This picture is from a painting by Teschendorff, 
one of the most conspicuous names in the list of emi- 
nent German painters. Originally from Saxony, he 
long painted in Leipsic. He then went to Italy, and 
the influence of that sunny land has warmed and en- 
livened the more formal accuracy of his German school. 
In the portrait we reproduce he furnishes a good exam- 
ple of his skill. There is much in the strength of light 
and shade that will suggest Rembrandt ; but Teschen- 
dorff is himself a master, and his handling of his sub- 
jects proves that he can appreciate soul and thought 
as well as mere form and color. The face of the 
young woman displays all the pride and accumulated 
refinement of a long line of cultivated ancestors : 

Prate as we will of man's equality 

In birth and life — true democratic faith 
That every man the peer of all must be, 

And pure descent a mere and misty wraith — 
All said and done, there is a signet proud 

Set on the brows of nature's kings and queens. 
Whose story, whispered low or uttered loud, 

The world will credit, as the Maker means. 
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